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founded upon my own practice ; IT hope you will injures their growth. The disorder likewise is said 
think that there is some reason in them; and if| to be contagious and likely to go through the whole 
you please, you may submit them to the agricil- { stye ; but this has not been the case with my swine 
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HAYING. 

Mr Fessexpen—lI read in the last Farmer 
some directions for mowing, from some of which, | 
though sanctioned by general practice, I beg leave | 
to enter my dissent. The mower’s work, you) 
say, will not only be made easier by the coolness | 
of the morning air; but also by the dew on the | 
grass, Which is cut the moré easily for being wet.” 

Tadmit that the grass is cut with more ease 
when it is wet than in a dry state ; but when the 
grass is wet, the ground is of course wet; and if 
the grass is thick and suffered to lie in the swarth 
it makes very imperfectly and slowly, and from 
its wetness is lable to lose its sweetness; as 
tea and all other herbs lose their sweetness or 
strength, by being steeped in water. Or if a 
person follows the mowers to spread the grass 
soon afier it is cut, the ground upon which it lays 
is not soon dried ; much care is requisite to sepa- 
rate all the wet locks ; and to spread it compleie- | 
ly; and much time and labor are employed with- | 
out necessity ; a matter of no small consideration | 
in the busy season of haying. My own wish 
therefore is never to cut my hay but when it is 
perfectly dry, and the ground not only dry but 
warm ; it has then the advantage not only of the 
direct rays of the sun but of the reflected heat from 
the ground. Like weeds cut down in a corn field 
when the sun is clear and warm, it wilts at once ; 
it requires very little tossing about or as the Eng- 
lish call it, tedg@ing, and it retains its sweetness. 
So far then it 18 a very great saving of labor and 
a gain of time and of quality in the hay. 

fam always anxious likewise to have my hay 
put in ceck at night though it may have heen | 
mowed very late in the day, and be quite green ; 
provided only, it is not wet. Wetness upon hay, 











trom dew or rain, is always in a degree injurious ;' pression, was pizun (poisoned) teeth, which might! 


it hurts its sweetness; but the moisture arising | 
from the natural heat of the hay, is not prejudi-| 
cial; but serves on the contrary, to forward the 
making of the hay, unless it is permitted to con- 
tinue too long, or the heaps when in a green state 
are made too large. It must not be suffered, if 1 
may use the expression, to go on to the acetous 
fermentation. The best farmers, I believe, agree | 
that clover-hay should be stirred no more than is 
indispensable, in order to save it—because of the 
loss of its most nutritious parts, the leaves and 
flowers. By putting my hay in cock at night, I 
have the farther advantage of finding the ground 
round it dry and warm early in the morning, which 
is of great importance to the expeditious making 
of the hay. Clover is always much better for be- 
ing cured in part by salting. An old experienced 
farmer in my neighborhood, maintains, that it is 
so with vil hay; and he told me a few days since, 
that he considered the cost of a bushel of salt to 
every load of hay he put in his barn saved in his 
being able to house it so much sooner and of 
course with much less labor. 

You will not understand me, Mr. Editor, as 
wishing to set up my own in opposition to your 


! 
tural fraternity. C—-. | 
Esser county, July 17, 1828. 

oat 

P.S. Sometime since I passed a farm near | 
Boston, which I was told belenged to a gentle- 
man, Who had been a ship-master ; and found his | 
hay cocks at night covered with pieces of can- 
vass, probably parts of an old sail, of a suitable 
size, painted with a coarse red paint and having | 
weights in the corners to keep them down. They | 
could have cost but little ; if taken care of would | 
last for years ; could be thrown upon the hay with | 
very little trouble ; and fifty or a hundred of them, 


ona small farm in such a eapricious, or as the |: 


farmers say, catching season as this, would have | 
. ‘ ’ | 
proved of a utility much outweighing the expense | 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


STAGGERS IN SWINE. 

Mr. Frssexpen.—Within the last two years 1) 
have had six pigs of different ages attacked with | 
a disorder, called the Staggers. Other persons in| 
my neighborhood have likewise suffered, and that | 
very severely in the loss of some large and valua- 


The cause of the disorder, is as yet, I believe. 
unknown. Some attribute it to their eating the 
liquor of meat which has been cured by saltpetre ; 
others to a wet lodging ; others to excessive feed- 
ing. Neither of these causes apply to my hogs ; 
nor can it be the weather, as it has happened with 
me at various seasons. [have no doubt that a 
release from the confinement of the stye was of 
great service to the sick swine. Whatever may 
be the cause, it may be useful to give the result of 
my own experience, in a case where, certainly, in- 
terest and humanity are greatly concerned ; and 
I should be happy to hear from your more exper 
ienced correspondents, what they know of the sub 
ject. Respectively, yours, 

July 17, 1828. c—-. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


INSECTIVEROUS BIRDS. 

Mr Fessennen—lI have noticed in your New 
Engiand Farmer several accounts of the ravages 
of the canker worm this season. And I am in. 
clined to believe this insect, as well as some oth- 
ers, has been more numerous in the county of Es 
sex this season than for many years. Now, Mr 


ble swine. The hog in this disorder is first ob-| Editor, we are told by many people, we must ta? 
served to be continually turning himself round or | our trees and do many other things to preserve 


| Ist, I think) I found a direction to cut off the tail 





intelligence and experience. My remarks are 


running from one part of the stye to the other ; he 
soon becomes totally blind ; refuses to eat, falls 
down and rolls upon his back in fits, Which scem 
very Painful and before long commonly dies. 

I inquired of a celebrated Cattle Doctor in my 


neighborhood, a very useful and well meaning | 


man, if he knew the disorder and what was the 
cause and remedy. He replied that he was often 


called to cases of this kind, and comm nly lost half 
his patients ; that in fact he was seldom success-! 


ful. The cause of it, he said, to use his own ex- 
be known by being discolored. The only remedy 
he knew was first to insert his knife into the ani- 
mal’s neck just back of bis ears up to the hilt and | 
“drive in” a piece of garget root ; then to cut a/ 
gash beginning between his ears down his fore-| 


,head and clean into the bone and then with a| 
)punch to beat out the poisoned teeth as many as| 


there might be. After such horrible cruelty as} 
this, it was no longer matter of surprise to me that! 
half his patients died ; but that any of them sur- 
vived ; and 1 wondered much at what medical 
school such a gentleman could have received his 
ciploma. 

I myself at first lost two swine from entire igno- 
rance as to what to do; but in one of the volumes 
of the Philadelphia Memoirs of Agriculture, (the 





and ears of the animal as the easiest way of bleed- | 
ing him, and then to give him a strong dose of| 
Castor Oil. I have followed these directions and | 
have then immediately turned the sick hog out of 
the Stye into the pasture, and in this way have suc- 
ceeded in saving them. Sometimes they have re- 
lapsed but have been restored by being again turn- 
ed out. They do not soon come to their appetite 
andthe disease materially and for a length of time 





lour orchards from the ravages of the canker 
| worm, which, after all, it avails but little. The 
{insect increases in number yearly. Bui for my 
lown part, I think; were we to leave off wantonly 
destroying our small sincineé Bians, we should be 
less troubled with insects of all kinds. It is a faet 
; well known to every naturalist, that, small birds 
|destroy an almost incredible number of noxious 
j insects. / The amiab'e and indefatigable ornitholo- 
gist, ALexanper Wiison, who perhaps was bet- 
ter acquainted with the habits of our birds than 
any other person, when speaking of the Sturnus 
| Predatorius, or red winged black bird, whieh, by 
ithe way, is by our farmers considered the most 
mischievous of birds, says “ their food in spring 
and the early part of summer consists of grub- 
worms, caterpillars, and various other larvae, the 
silent but deadly enemies of all vegetation, and 
whose secret and insidious attacks are more to 
be dreaded by the husbandman than the combin- 
ed forces of the whole feathered tribes together. 
for these vermin the black-birds search with great 
diligence ; in the ground at the roots of plants, in 
orchards and meadows, as well as among buds, 
leaves and blossoms; and from their known vo- 
racity, the multitudes of these insects which they 
destroy must be immense. 

Let me illustrate this by a short computation. 


| If we suppose each bird, on an average to devow 


fifty of these larve in a day, (a very moderate al- 
lowance) a single pair in four months, the usual 
time such food is sought after, will consume up 
wards of lwelve thousand. It is believed that not 


less than a million pairs of these birds are distrib- 
uted over the whole extent of the United States in 
summer; whose food being nearly the same, 
would swell the amount of vermin destroyed to 
twelve thousand millions. But the number of young 
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birds may be fairly estimated at double that of 
their parents, and as these are constantly fed on’ 
larve for at least three weeks, making only the 
same allowance for them as the old ones, their 
share would amount to four thousand two hundred 
millions ; making a grand total of sixteen thousand 
two hundred millions of noxious insects destroyed 
in the space of four months by this single species. 
The combined ravages of such a hideous host of 
vermin would be sufficient to spread famine and | 
desolation over a wide extent of the riehest and | 
best cultivated country on earth. 

All this, it may be said, is mere supposition. It 
is, however, supposition founded on kuown and! 
acknowledged facts. 

Mr. Bradley, in his Genera} Treatise on Husban- | 
dry and Gardening, shows, “that a pair of spar- 
rows, during the time they have their young ones 
to feed, destroy on au average, (every week) about 
three thousand three hundred and sixty caterpillars.” 
This calculation he founded on actual observation. | 
And it is well known that several kinds of our 
birds, sach as the htrunde, muscicapa genera, and | 
some others, feed entirely on insects. 

Iam fully persuaded, as long as farmers and 
others permit boys to roam over their fields and | 
shoot down every small bird they meet—as long | 
as young men are in the habit, on our anniversa- 
ries, of forming themselves into shooting parties, 
for the purpose of destroying siwall birds, which 
they do in immense numbers—I say as long as 
this wanton destruction of birds is carried on, we 
must expect innumerable hosts of noxious insects 
will continue to commit depredations on our oreh- 
ards, our fields, and our gardens. 

Yours, respectiully, 

Danvers, July 18, 1828. 
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THE VINE. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—I last autumn addressed a 
request to some gentlemen who have extensive 
vineyards on the border of the Rhine im the most 
northern department (Haut Rhin) of b’rance and 


requested thei to send me 6000 grape vines, | 


comprising only those which were cultivated with 

the most ease and most success in their vineyards, 

and which were, there, fully to be relied on for a- 

bundant yield and regular crops. 1 applied to these 

gentlemen trom a full conviction of their knowl- 

edge on the subject, they having been most suc- 

cessful cultivators of the vine in that northern lo- 

cality ; and also because in a long intercourse | 

have never been deceived by them, but on the 

contrary must honorably dealt with. In conse- 

quence of this application, I reccived im April last 

6400 vines, which arrived in perfect order and 

were planted at my establishment here, where 

those who are desirous can view them. But the 

object of most importance is the selection of kinds 

made by them and which consists of the following, 
Auvernas blanc 

— gris 

Facun or Bourger 

Gros Rauschling 

Petit Rauschling 

Hinesch 

Rothliehtner 


ft will be perceived that several of the above 
are German varieties, and it is a subject of gratu- 
fation that the two first enumerated, from which 
the celebrated Champaigne wine ismade, are found 





to succeed so far north. From the particular 
circumstances under which this importation was 
made, f think the vines selected extremely well 
calculated to succeed as far north as we may rea- 
sonably expect vineyards to flourish in our coun- 
try. I will merely further remark, that the great 
distance up the Rhine, where these were obtained, 
caused their land transportation through France, 
to amount to more than the original cost of the 


\in the middle of the day. This was effected by 


suspending on a long pole an old sieve filled with 
lime, and shaking it over the whole tree. The 
slugs were entirely destroyed. 

The sieve should be suspended by twine at 
least eighteen inches long, so as to admit of con- 
siderable motion to the sieve. If these suggestions 
shall be of any use, it will afford me the highest 
pleasure. It should be recollected, that the slugs 


vines. Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE, | 
| Roxbury, July 22, 1828. 


N. B. I am much pleased with the Potato 
On1on, procured at the New England Farmer 
Seed Store—I had them of full size ten days since, 
and their quality as an esculent is equal to any. 


will re-appear the last of August. 
JOHN LOWELL. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, 
July 18, 1828. 
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CANKER WORMS AND SLUG WORMS. 

Mr Fessenpen,—These two destructive insects 
have again appeared im great numbers—to the | 
great annoyance of farmers and gardeners ; but | ans 
with their return, there does not seem to have | PEAR TREES 
been a correspondent return of good sense, and! « Haye you any information of the existence of 
practical skill on the part of many of the sufferers. | the disorder which prevailed for the two last years, 
1 think that you could not render a more accepta- | and excited so much anxiety for the fate of the 
ble service to the public, than by republishing in| Pear trees? I have the satisfaction to observe 
your journal (without the plates) the two treatises | that the cause, whatever it may have been, has 
of the late Professor Peck, on the canker worm | ceased to operate in this vicinity. Our Pear trees 


and slug worm. _ Before I proceed to make any | jook well, and although not remarkably fruitful, 
remarks or remedies, I would observe, that though 











[Extract from a letter to the Editor of the N. E. Farmer.} 


| the times of the appearance of these most destruc- 
| tive insects, are uot as well fixed, as those of the 
‘locust, which appears statedly once in sixteen or 
‘seventeen years; and although | am aware, that 
{no such law prevails, or governs the movements 
lof the canker worm, and the slug worm, (having 
}seen both in very small numbers during the whole 
‘interval since their last extensive ravages,) yet it 
is true, that the canker worm and the slug worm 
|have appeared but twice within my memory in 
i vreat force, and we have no reason to doubt, that 
| we shall again enjoy a long interval of peace from 
| their depredations. 

| Now as to remedies. I agree, cordially, with 
| your Lynn correspondent, thet in tarring we have 
\the most effectual, and the most certain remedy. 


are thrifty, and throw out new wood in abund- 
ance.” Yours, W. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. July 22, 1828. 





rom the Americau Farmer. 


PRESERVATION OF PEACH TREES. 

Jn your paper of the 6th of June, | observed onc 
or two paragraphs upon the subject of the preser- 
vation of peach trees. If you esteem this luscious, 
and during its season incomparable fruit, as I do, 
you will uot hesitate in rendering every aid to- 
wards its successful cultivation. 

In addition to my orchard, I have about one 
hundred peach trees of different Kinds, (and some 
oue or two which are natives of our village, and of 
| but few years, are equal to any,) not one of which 








Yet it is a very expensive remedy as it respects | 15 at all injured by the worm, while many of my 
‘labor—and if cther means can be devised less|"eighbors’ are entirely destroyed. I ean assure 
‘troublesome and as effectual, it would be worth a/¢Very oue, that from my experience, no difficulty 

premium of five hundred dollars from the State |C%S%s, and the produce amply remanerates for 


| Legislature—I might say a thousand. 
! 


| 


'year before, and the iusects disappeared. 
jon the greater part of my trees, leaving some 
without the application. Every tree treated with 
‘lime was free from the insect—every tree not 
(treated with lime, was infested with the:m. 

Professor Peck observes, that the insects whick 
rise in the fall and spring, rarely come from a 
greater distance than three or four feet from the 
stock—so that an application of lime te that dis- 
tance would suffice. 

I am not, however, confident on this subject— 
but I think it worthy of extensive experiment. A 


tin with success. An account of it was published 
in your paper. Will you invite him to give a spe- 
cific descripiion of the mode of application, and 
of the success? I have no doubt that a premium 


would be given to hii if it should prove effectual. 
As to the slug worm, I had no difficulty what- 
ever in subduing it by shaking lime over the leaves 





During the last visitation of the canker worm, 
‘about 17 or 18 years since, Mr. Josiah Knapp, of |e? 
| Boston, applied effete or slacked lime to the reots 
jof his apple trees, which had been overrun the 
I pub- 
‘lished his letter in our journal, and tried the lime 


every trouble. One of your correspondents re- 
‘commends lamp or fish oil, and then boiling wa- 
Both are right, although I should say that 
boiling water was a very doubtful remedy, and 
would require to be often repeated. Not long 
since I saw a very fine peach tree in a perfect 
state of preservation. Although it had been sev- 
eral years bearing, (it was in a small garden, the 
reason of there being no more) yet the worm had 
/not injured it. Always anxious to learn every 
thing connected with agriculture, | inquired par- 
ticularly with regard to its treatment, and was in- 
formed that the lady of the family had directed 
the suds of soap after washmg, without regard to 
their being cold or boiling, to be thrown about the 
tree—and it had the desired effect. 

The season is approaching when the insect 
‘commences its depredations. The season of its 


gentleman in Rhode Island has tried a circie of 'depredations may be fixed as commenciag early 


lin July, and ending in September. Its greatest 
ravages are during the month ef August. It pen- 
etrates the surface, and commences its depreda- 
tion by boring the tree and depositing its egg 
about one to three inches below the surface. If 
have read in works upon the subject, that the 
bark is there more tender, which I presume is am 
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error, and that all bark of the root is equally soft, 
and that it is only the natural instinct which cau- 
ses the insect to commence at that place. The 
egg, thus lodged in the wood of the tree, is there 
hatched and becomes a worm, which feeds upon 
the tender wood and bark, and effectually destroys 
the tree. My method of prevention is this : 

Early in the month of July, with a hoe I clean 
away the earth from about my trees, in size and 
in shape like a common wash bowl. The exca- 
vation being abcut three inches deep next the 
tree, and six or eight in diameter. I then fill up 
the hollow with common wood ashes, and raise 
an embankment about the tree, also about the size 
of a common wash basin inverted ; and have nev- 
er yet known the insect to penetrate this embank- 
ment of ashes to the injury of my trees. I have 
never discovered any injury to result from the 
caustic nature of the ashes, and always take the 
precaution in the fall, say October, to remove the 
ashes and mix them with the surrounding earth, 
drawing up fresh earth to the tree to supply the 
place of the ashes. If any of your correspondents 
to whom this process is unknown, should be in- 
duced to try this experiment and should succeed, 
if they are as fond of a basket of fine Old Mixtons 
as I am, they will be obliged to me ; if unsuccess- 
ful, I shall not have given them much trouble. 

I have heard and read of various remedies for 
preventing the injury spoken of, but do not believe 
that any of them will prove efficacious, except the 
application of some substance to the tree just be- 
low the surface, which will prevent the approach 
of the fly or insect. I have often thought that 
lime in its powdered state, would be more effica- 
cious than ashes; but as the ashes have never 
failed me, I have never tried the experiment. I 
have known it recommended to remove the earth 
from the tree, so that the frosts might have full 
efiect. This, however, will do no good, as the 
injury, or rather the seeds of it, are lodged in it 
before the frosts commence, and are not injured 
or destroyed by it. Ihave known the earth re- 
moved, and tobacco stems and other ofial from 
the tobacconists, applied with success. Ashes, 
however, are less trouble and more certain. In 
the summer I give my trees a thick coat of wash ; 
a mixture of cow-dung, urine, soap-suds, ashes and 
lime. Ido not know that it is of service in pre- 
venting the injury I speak of, but have often 


thought it did ; preventing by its disagreeable na- | 


ture, the approach of the fly to any part of the 
tree. 
health of the tree by destroying worms and in- 
sects, which are prevented from depositing their 
eggs in the bark. If you think the above worthy 
a place in your columns, it is at your service. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 24, 1828. H. B. 





From the Hampshire Gazette. 


BUTTER. 

Butter was not used for food by the ancient 
Jews, Greeks and Romans. The invention of this 
article is ascribed to those barbarous nations, the 
ancient Seythians, Germans and Britons, and from 
them the Greeks and Romans derived their first 
acquaintance with it, about the time of the Christ- 
ian era. After learning its nature, they made use 
of it only as an ointment, and in medicine, and 
their agricultural writers take no notice of it.— 
The ancient butter appears to have been liquid, 
and was poured out like oil, and the Christians 


It is of essential service to the general | P° 


sometimes burned it in their lamps at their altars. 
In our English translation of the Bible, the word | 
butter is used in Genesis xviii. 8; Deut. xxii. 14; 
Judges v. 25; 2 Sam. xxii. 29; Job. xx. 17, and 
xxix. 6; Isaiah vii. 15; and Prov. xxx. 33.— Bibli- 
eal critics agree that in all these passages, the He- 
brew word translated butter signifies sour thick milk 
or cream.—The passage in Proverbs might have 
been translated “The pressing of the milker bring- 
eth forth milk.” Jahn says “ anciently butter was 
not much used, but instead of it oil of olives. In 
the Bible there is no mention made of butter.”— 
He remarks that what in some translations is ren- 
dered butter, was used as a drink, and must have 
been milk in some shape or other. At the pres- 
ent day, there is but little butter used in countries 
where the olive grows. Olive oil supplies its pur- 
poses. A late traveller in Italy, Rev. J. J. Blunt, 
says butter is not to be met with in those parts of 
Italy not much frequented by travellers, and in 
Sicily, he did not find it in a single place, except- 
ing the cities of Palermo and Messina. 

The cream of the milk of the goat, ewe, ass, buf- 
faloe, rein-deer, and cow yield butter; but “no 
length of churning,” says the N. E. Encyclopedia, 
“ will produce it from the cream of woman’s milk, 
or of mare’s milk.” 

The vessels used by the ancient barbarians in 
making butter, were not very different from mod- 
ern churns. In the northern parts of Africa, in 
Egypt, and Arabia, they churn by putting the 
cream into a goat’s skin, and pressing it to and fro. 
Sometimes they place it on an inclined plane, and 
keep it rolling fromthe top to the bottom. This 
method soon produces butter. An English trav- 
éller in Greece, observed them treading the goat 
skins filled with cream, with their feet. In Ben- 
gal, they churn by turning a stick in the milk, and 
in this way, families have fresh butter every morn- 
ing. 

Butter, it is said, may be got by agitating milk 
as drawn from the cow, in greater quantity than 
from the cream of the same milk. Even whey by 
churning yields butter. In Scotland, 14 gallons 
of whey are said to afford one pound of butter. 


- -HAY MAKING. 


As the season for making hay has arrived, I 





large. If that is true, the same mode must be 
pursued to have it good, at least it must be pro- 
tected from the dew. Let clover once be soaked 
with a heavy dew, atter it has been wilted by the 
sun, and it is of but little value ; the leaves drop, 
change color, and are lost, the stock becomes 
brown and tasteless; indeed, it will hardly com- 
pensate the farmer for his labor of taking it to his 
barn ; but secured from the dews and made by the 
wind and sun, it will be good hay, even a richness 
will be retained in the stocks, so that cattle or 
horses will consume the whole. In seasons of 
showers, you have the only security which is pos- 
sible, by having your hay in cock, which, done as 
it ought to be, prevents it from receiving much 
damage ; whereas showers upon hay, half made, 
and spread on the ground, nearly ruin it. 

A smail quantity of salt put on our hay, which 
is early cut, is of great utility ; it preserves the hey 
and is healthful for the cattle. 

Our soil is good for grazing; caitle and beet 
are one of our staple exports ; that our stock should 
be well wintered is of great importance, because 
it is always easy to make good beef from cattle of 
any description, which have been well wintered, 
and are in good order in the spring. Every farm- 
er, therefore, who wishes to make money by his 
business, cannot pay too much attention to have 
his hay good, and his stock well tended, for there- 
by wealth will come to him. 

Should it be objected, that to make hay in thir 
manner, the hay makers would be out of employ 
towards the close of the day, the answer is, that 
having secured what has been cut in the morning, 
the mowers may proceed to cut the grass, because 
it ceases to wilt after the dew-fall, and conse 
quently is not injured by lying open on the ground 
having never been wilted by the sun. 

Could we but learn to make our hay as it should 
be, and abuse our working oxen less ; not make 
them work excessively hard all day, and, at the 
same time, be continually branding them with « 
sharp iron, because they can do no more thar 
their strength permits, we should find many more 
dollars in the pockets of our farmers, and the 
value of our stock nearly doubled.—Maine Patriot. 





How to cleara House of Cockroaches.—Messrs, 





{wish to say something upon what [ have found, 
|from experience, the best manner of saving it, be- 
jeause I consider one ton of good hay of as much | 
Value for feeding a stock of cattle, as two tons of 
| poor. 

It should be an invariable rule to cock up in the 
afternoon, all the grass which has been cut in the 
forenoon, and not open it again until the heat of a 
meridian sun has exhausted the dew and made 
the earth hot the next day, and then it need not 
be spread very thin. The best way is to turn the 
cocks directly over and loosen them a little, so that 
the sun and wind can penetrate through them, and 
then before the dew falls put them back in their 
original position. The next day the weather be- 
jing good, serve it in the same manner, as soon as 
the dew is off, and you will find, after it has been 
Open to the sun a short time, it will be sufficiently 
made to be taken into the barn, and that it has re- 
tained its original green color, looks nearly as 
bright as it was before mowing, has a rich per- 
fume and will weigh more, as well as support 
more stock, and bring a better price in market.— 
It may be that a longer time will be necessary for 





Editors,—Having been greatly annoyed by the 
noctural visits of these insects which appear to be 
equally in want of food and clothing—some of my 
family applied a remedy which succeeded so 
well, that I am inclined to mention it for the ben 
efit of those to whom it is not already known.— 
Into a common bow! was put a gill or two of 
water, and made sweet with molasses. As the 
family were about to retire, this was set upon the 
kitchen hearth under and about which seemed to 
be their favorite resort. Several splinters were 
placed, one end on the hearth, in order to provide 
a passage to the water. The first night about 20 
were taken ; the second, more than one hundred ; 
the third, about fifty ; the fourth, about twenty ;— 
the fifth, seven ; which, I believe has very nearly 
cleared my house of the nuisance. This remedy 
is so simple, and at the same time so effectual, thar 
hereafter no family need be troubled with cock 
roaches, unless they choose.—Col. 

[It might be well to add here, that this should 
serve as a caution against drinking water, or any 
liquid in the dark, as the same kind of weather, 
which makes people most thirsty, also makes in- 





curing clover, when mowed green and the crop 


sects the most plentiful and troublesome.]} 
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HOG STY. 

The ways of constructing these houses are va- 
cious: But the best are those which are framed 
and boarded. The boards, that the swine may 
not gnaw them to pieces, should be of some har- 
der wood than white pine, and they should be fas- 
tened with ribbings and spikes. Whatever be the 
constructure of sties, they should always have one 
part close and warm, with a tight roof over it ; 
and the other part open, in which the trough is 
placed. Swine will not well bear to be wholly se- 


eluded from the weather and sunshine ; and it is | 
hurtful to them to have a cold and wet lodging ;| portion of nutriment, in a given quantity, than | a preservative from this disease. 


more hurtful than many people are ready to imag- 
we 

Although there should be a part of the sty, 
planked and boarded and warm, covered from rain 
and sun, and amply supplied with litter, yet the 
greater part of it should have no wooden tloor.— 
The trough in which pigs are fed should be firmly 
fixed to the floor, so that they may not overset it, 
and it is very important that the divisions of a pig- 
sty be so numerous, that pigs of nearly equal size 
and strength only should be permitied to feed to- 
gether, otherwise the more powerful will exclude 
the others, and materially stint their growth. 

The more comfortable hogs are kept, the less 
nourishment they require. The trough should be 
on the upper side covered with ong or more lids, 
and upright pieces set before it at such distances 
that one hog only can put his head between any 
two of them. If sixteen hogs are to be kept in the 
same sty, it should be thirty-two feet long and 
twelve wide, and the apartments should be so di- 
vided, that too many of the animals may not be 
forced to lie together. And it would, prebably, 
be well to divide likewise the feeding apartment. 
Posts should be set up in the sty for the hogs to 
rub themselves. If thirty-two hogs are to be kept 


dinner in this country, the too great freedom and 
frequency with which it is used, already affect the 
constitutions of the opulent, by those peculiar dis- 
orders which have been entailed on the descend- 
ants of the high bred families of Great Britain.— 
The gout was once a stranger in New England ; 
but the luxury of modern days is preparing the 
way for a train of constitutional irregularities, 
which future generations can only regret, while 
i they suffer its inflictions. ‘To live long, live sim- 
ply. 

It is true, that animal food contains a greater 





vegetables, and in a proper state of preparation it 
‘is best adapted for the immediate action of the 
absorbents of the chyle-poetic viscera ; but the di- 
gestive functions of the human system become pre- 
maturely exhausted, by constant action, and the 
) whole system eventually sinks under great or un- 
‘interupied excitement. If plain animal food were 
‘taken once a day, and men would substitute for 
‘the various rageuts with which modern tables are 


\so abundantly furnished, wholesome vegetables | 
| 


|and pure water,—or a weak, fermented beverage : 
\for the more deleterious potations of distilled ii-| 
|quors, we should see health walking in the paths | 
that are now crowded with the bloated victims of | 
voluptuous appetite. Millions of Gentoos have 
|lived to an advanced age without having tasted of 
jany thing that ever possessed life, and been whol- 
lly free from a chain of maladies which have 


|scourged every civilized nation on the globe ; the | 


wandering Arabs, who have traversed the barren 
| desert of Sahara, subsisting on the scanty pittance 
‘of milk from the half-famished camel that carried 
ithem, have seen two hundred years roll round, 
i without a day of sickness. 

| ‘Phe-temperature of our food is an exceedingly 
{important consideration. We are accustomed to 


or fatted, perhaps the better way is to have two take it too warm, forgetful of the fact, that artifi- 
hog-sties of the dimensions last described, placed 'cial heat destroys the muscular tone of the stom- 
together with a roof over the whole, and a passage | ach, vitiates its secretions and its physical powers, 
between them for the purpose of carrying food to and induces painful and dangerous diseases of the 





the troughs. 
The upper part of the sty, or some part of it 
may be appropriated to storing the different arti- 
cles of food, which are wanted for feeding the ani- 
mals, and it would be well to have a steam boiler 
beneath ‘the same roof. Ifa part of the roof be 
made to extend considerably beyond the sty, it will 
afford a cover for forming a heap of composts with 
the dung of the swine.— Deane. 





FOOD. 

Among those objects which iunmediately relate 
to health, there is no one more important, and less 
regarded by individuals, than their aliment. — It is 
a mistaken notion, that one person requires an an- 
imal diet, and another, whose avocation and hab- 
its are different, a vegetable regimen ; many of the 
diseases originating in dyspepsia, the great endem- 
ic of the Northern States, are induced by a habit 
of living too exclusively upon a few articles of food, 
most of which are animal. Nature intended that 
mun should subsist upon the variety of bounties 
with which she has so liberally replenished the 
earth, and constituted his system in a manner suit- 


able to partake, almost indiscriminately, of what- | 
ever is agreeable to his palate ; and the injurious | 


effects of many articles of diet are to be attributed 
not 60 much their peculiar nature, as to the refine- 
ments in cookery. Although the roast beef of Eng- 


land has become the magnum bonum of a good 


iliver. Let us take then another hint from the chil- 

dren of nature, who subsist on aliment of a tem- 
‘perature no higher than that of their own bodies, 
‘and who are generally hardy and long lived, un- 
til the simplicity of their habits is interrupted by 
\ihe adoption of the vices brought among them by 
‘the civilized invaders of their native forests. — Bost. 
| Medical Intelligencer. 


AMERICAN DESERT. 

| There is an extensive desert in the territory of 
\the United States, west of the Mississippi, which 

|is described in Long’s « Expedition to the Rocky | 
'Mountains.” It extends from the base of the 

Rocky Mountains 400 miles to the east, and is 

500 from north to south. There are deep ravines 

'in which the brooks and rivers meander, skirted 

| by a few stunted trees, but all the elevated sur- 

face is a barren desert, covered’ with sand, gravel, 

ipebbles, &c. There are a few plants, but nothing 

|like a tree to be seen on these desolate plains, and 

seldom is a living creature to be met with. The 

| Platte, the Arkansas, and other rivers flow through 

‘this dreary waste. 

Catnip poultice, good for obstinate ulcers.—The 
way to make a poultice of it, is to put it on in vin-- 
egar, and boil it until it becomes soft, then thicken 
it with bran, spread a little butter, that has no salt 
in it, over it, to prevent its sticking. 





HOW TO AVOID DYSENTARY. 
Rules which the celebraied Dr. Rush recom- 
mended for the prevention of this disease ;—He 
advises that spices, and particularly Cayenne 
pepper, and the red peppers of our own country 
should be taken with our daily food. Mr. Dewer, 
a British surgeon, informs us that the French, 
while in Egypt, frequently escaped the diseases of 
the country, by carrying pepper with them to eat 
with the fruits of the land. Purging physic should 
also occasionally be taken, as any medicine of lax- 
| ative nature by preventing costiveness, will act as 





A military cap- 

tain in the year 1778, while stationed at Amboy, 
|preserved his whole company from the dysentary 
| which prevailed in the army, by giving each of 
,them a purge of sea salt ; and some years after- 
wards saved his family and many of his neigh. 
| bors from the same disease, by distributing among 
'them a few pounds of purging salts. This disease 
poigg also prevented in an Academy at Bordentown, 
,|N. J. by giving molasses very plentifully to all 
;the scholars, which had the effect of keeping 
the bowels in a laxative state. 

Another rule to be observed is to aveid expos- 
ure to the dampness of the night air ; and when 
necessarily exposed, the bowels should be more 
carefully protected than any other parts of the 
body. The Egyptians, Mr. Dewer tells us, for 
this purpose, tie a belt about their bowels, and with 
the happiest effect. These directions emanate 
from a high source, and deserve serious considera- 
tion. The facts adduced are striking, and should 
induce others to adopt similar measures for the 
prevention of this destructive disease. —M. Y. Obs. 


CIDER. 

Good cider can be made any where, of good 
fruit, by the following method: When your sp- 
ples are well ground, wet your straw with the 
juice instead of water ; put some straw in a cask 
next your receiving tub, with a blanket on it, to 
filtrate or strain it; then put it into a good clear 
strong cask immediately ; suffer it to have as little 
air as possible, to prevent fermentation. When 
your eask is fuli bung it up tight, and remove it to 
your cellar, not to be disturbed for one month at 
least. This cider* will retain its sweetness for 
years, and be as clear as needful ; it will be fit for 
bottling in four weeks. It should not be removed 
in the cask it was put up in, but racked into anoth- 
er. If there be any who doubt this mode, lei 
them try one cask after the above method. The 
foregoing is certified from experience. 


BENJ. WALDRON. 





TO OWNERS OF APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Save your tar for your carriage wheels ; and 
apply round your trees a hair cord, in the follow- 
ing manner, which will prevent the depredation o1 
the Canker- Worm. 

“Take cow or horse hair—let it be spun into 
cords of about two inches circumference, then take 
a pair of sharp shears or scissors, and clip off the 
ends of the hair upwards, and tie the cords round 
the tree.” HorticuntTure. 


Rot in Sheep.—Dried Juniper Berries are a 
good antidote against this destructive epidemic.—. 
As soon as the slightest symptoms of it appear in 
a flock, a handful of these berries should be given 
for every two sheep per day, and to be continued 
until all apprehension is removed. 
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NETTLES. | 

Every body knows that the leaves of stinging | 
yiettles are thick set with sharp prickles that pen-' 
etrate the skin when touched, and occasion pain, 
heat, and swelling, which symptoms were imagin- 
ed formerly to ensue from the prickles being left 
in the wounds they made. But the microscope 
discovers something much more wonderful in this 
common vegetable, and shows that its prickles are 
formed and act in the same manner as.the stings 
of living animals. Every one of them is found to 
be a rigid hollow body, terminating in’ the most 
ucute point possible, with an opening near its end. 
At the bottom of this cavity lies a minute vessel 
or bag, containing a limpid liquor, which, upon | 
ihe least touching of the prickle, is squirted thro’ 
the little outlet, and, if it enters the skin, produces 
the mischief before mentioned by the pungency of 
its salts. Hence it comes to pass, that when the 
leaves of nettles are considerably dried by the 
heat of the sun, they sting but very little ; where- 
as such as are green and juicy produce violent 
pain and inflammation. 


Praag AMERICAN VINE. 

The expedition to the Rocky Mountains found 
on the borders of the Arkansas, near the eastern 
side of the great desert, hundreds of acres of the 
same kind of vine (vitis vinifera) which produces 
the wines of Europe. 
in a wild state and were surrounded with hillocks 
of sand, rising to within 12 or 18 inches of the 
end of the branches. They were loaded with the 
most delicious grapes, and the clusters were so 
closely arranged as to conceal every part of the 
stem. Those hillocks of sand are produced by 
the agency of the vines, arresting the sand as it is 
borne along by the wind. 


ENGLISH COTTAGES. 
| Travellers speak of the neatness, convenience 
and beauty of the cottages of the English farmers 
peeping out from among the green trees, and fes- 


hibits itself in gathering around his habitation 
those ornaments, which are at once useful and el- 
egant, attended with but slight expense and af- 
fording large revenues. Fruit trees and flowers, 
hedges and walks are described as blended to- 
gether in scenes on which the eye rests with 
pleasure. The ostentation of the farmer of New 
England usually contents itself with rearing a 
huge exterior, whose construction exhausts his re- 
sources, and leaves neither disposition or resources 
to complete tie interior, so that the husbandman 
often lives in a great shell, of which one portion 
only is rendered habitable. The ornaments which 
with a little attention and care might form pillars 
aml wreaths of verdure, richer than those which 
the chissel of the sculptor has ever worked on 
temple or palace, are neglected, and the slovenly 





OLIVE GATHERING IN PORTUGAL. 

Towards the month of November, the olive ar- 
vives to that degree of ripeness which renders 
ihem fit forthe annual operations. Like our wal- 
nuts, they are beaten from tue boughs by means of 
long rods, while large cloths spread around the 
trunk, receive as many as fall within the space 
they occupy. The rest are gathered from the 
ground by women and children ; and so great is 
the produce, that the entire population of an olive 
district find ample employment, in this work alone, 
for several weeks, although assisted by large groups 
who flock from a distance of nearly two hundred 
iuiles, to share the labor, and return with a little | 
ree “ we! thes earned, for thetr wer sub- ‘which neglects its beauties. —National Egis. 
sistence. Nothing can exceed the sprightliness of | aie on aii in 
these olive gleaning parties ; from sunrise to the} WALNUTS—an excellent Family Medicine. 
hour of yespers no sound is heard than that of Every body eats walnuts ; every body knows how 
singing and merry converse, while every counte- | to make a pickle of walnuts ; few, however, know 
nance reflects the gladness of the season, and the | the medicinal virtue of walnuts. Now the factis, 
general happiness of the simple hearted peasantry. walnuts when prepared, secundem artem, are an 
When the mills are set in motion, the farmer can excellent opening medicine and laxative, and this 
securely reckon on a supply of ready money is the way to prepare them ; get the green wal- 
wherewith to eultivate his lands ; the pork-feeder nuts fit for pickling, put them in a stone jar, filled 
and poulterer find the bruised kernel of the olive a up with moist sugar, in the proportion of about 
plentiful and nutritious article for fattening their half a pound of sugar to the score of walnuts ; 
numerous pigs and turkeys ; while the poor labor- | place the jar in a saucepan of boiling water for a- 
er, in addition to his present wages, anticipates to bout three hours, taking care the water does not 
pay, and stores of preserved olives which, with a get in, and keep it simmering during the operation. 
little bread, will long furnish the daily meal for The sugar when dissolved, should cover the wal- 
himself and his household, almost free of cost.— nuts, if it does not, add more. Cover it close, and 
Au imperfect idea may be formed, even from this in six months it will be fit for use ; the older it 
slight sketch, of the cheering effect produced when gets the better it is. 
the national tree yields Its accustomed tribute to child six years of age, as a purgative ; and it has 
the children of the soil, and imagination will not this great advantage over drugs, that whilst itis 
fail to picture, in a like degree, the deep gloom, an excellent medicine, it is at the same time very 
aren re a ~ "aaa aaparsbg “a se pleasant to the palate, and will be esteemed by the 
all these classes when that supply is withheld,wheth- | youne folks ‘ ; 
er by the immediate dioliesen of Providence, im say wg moor 
smiting the earth with a blight, or the remorseless| 7 take spots out of silk, linen, or woollen.— Take 
cruelty of man, in wantonly afflicting his fellows. |SPiits of turpentine twelve drops, and the same 
| quantity of spirits of wine—grind these with an 





The crop of wheat and rye in Pennsylvania this | . 
season, is calculated to be double that of ordinary besnigy er 
years. A great portion of the poorer sort of land 
is said to have produced nearly thrice the usual | 
quantity. The rye straw, an article of considera- 
tion in the eyes of the farmer, has surpassed ex- 
pectation as much as the grain.—Bos, Statesman. 


You are to wet the composition when 


disappear. 


ter, will remove iron moutds from linen—-and sal | 
jammoniac, with lime, will take out the stains-of | 
wine.—American Farmer. 


These vines were growing | 


tooned with the woodbine and honeysuckle. The , 
pride of the husbandman beyond the waters, ex- 


garden seems to call out shame on the listlessness | 


One walnut is a dose for a: 


ounce of pipe-maker’s clay, and rub the spotst 


you do either silk, linen, or woollen with it; let it; 


remain till dry, then rub it off, and the spots will, 
True spirits of salts diluted with wa-|!". ‘ : : 
| injected into the nostrils of sheep, as a remedy for 


! 
CANCER. 
Mr. Thomas Tyrell, of Missouri advertises.that 
a cancer upon his nose, which has been treated 
Without success by Dr. Smith, of New Haven, and 
the ablest surgeons in the western country, has 
been cured in the following manner. It was re- 
commended “ to use a strong potash, made of the 
ilye of the ashes of Red Oak bark, boiled down to 
the consistence of molasses, to cover the cancer 
| with it, and in about an hour afterwards cover this 
} with a plaster of tar, which must be removed after’ 
‘afew days, and if any protuberances remain in 
the wound, apply more potash to them, and the 
| plaster again, until they all disappear; after which 
{heal the wound with any common salve.” Cau 
tery and the knife had previously been used in 
vain. This treatment effected a speedy and per: 
fect cure. 
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PRESERVE SHEEP FROM THE GAD-FLY. 


There exists, in some parts of the country, a 
species of fly, which naturalists call estrus ovis, of 
the same genus with that which deposits ezys in 
the hair of horses, and causes botts. This fly at 
tacks ‘sheep, from about the middle of August to 
the middle of September, deposits its eggs in the 
nostrils of the animals, and causes those worms, 
which so frequently destroys them. The Mecha- 
nie’s Gazette recommends as & preventive, “cov- 
ering the nostrils of sheep with a list of gauzy sub- 
stance, through which the animel can bregahe, 
‘and keeping it in its place by some adhesive sub- 
stance.” We doubt, however, the practicability 
lof “keeping it in its place.” Another preventive 
which sheep owners tell us is effectual, is to keep 
the noses of the sheep constantly sirivched with 
tar, from about the middle of August to the latter 
end of September. Uf the sheep swallow some of 
the tar so much the better, as it prevents er cures 
the rot, and confirms their bealth. 

If the fly has performed its mischievous fune- 
tion and the seeds of the disorder are already sown, 
you may make use of the following: Take half 
a pound of good Scotch snuff, pour two quarts of 
boiling water on it, stir it and let it stand till cold, 
inject about a table spoonful of this liquid and se 
diment up each nostri! of the sheep with a syringe. 
This must be repeated three or four times at pro- 
per intervals, from the middle of October to the 
first of January ; the grubs are then small and are 
easier cestroyed than afterwards, and have not 
injured the sheep as they will, if deferred wntil 
latter. Half an ounce of assafcetida, pounded in 
a little water, and added to the snuff, will make it 
more effectual. ‘The owner of the sheep need not 
;be alarmed when the operation is performed, to 
‘see the sheep very drunk and apparently in the 
| agonies of death, as they will in a few minutes re- 
cover. I never knew auy bad effects to follow. 
| Dry snuff may be blown up the nose with a quill, 
jand have a good effect ; but it is a tedious dirty 
job. Ihave tried vinegar and blue die with but 
little or no success. 

Instead of Scotch snuff, a decoction of tobacco 
will answerthe purpose. A gentleman who owns 
a large flock of sheep, informs us that he had used 
it with perfect success. Spirits of turpentine are 


worms ; but that substance appears to possess one 
material disadvantage, which should preclude its 
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use for that purpose, nemely, when thrown into | 
the nostrils it kills the sheep as*well as the worms. | 
From an inadvertance in our paper of the Lith | 
instant, the notice of the annual meeting of the | 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
was incomplete. After the vote of thanks to the } 
Hon. Mr. Lowell, the following vote was passed, | 
Mr. Prince having also declined a re-election : 
Voted, That the Society learn with great regret 
the determination of John Prince, Esq. to decline | 
a re-election as a member of the Board of Trus- | 








excited much interest. The first premium, a 
Plough, was awarded to Samuel Remington, of 
that town, who mowed, in one minute, 100 feet 
in length, and a total of 892 square feet. 





The tax on foreign butter and cheese, imported 
into England during the last year, amounted to 
300,000 pounds sterling. 





ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. 
Most of our readers, perhaps are acquainted 


| ferior quality. 


TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

There is a negligence amongst some who are 
profiting by the sale of fruit trees which-should be 
corrected. It is extremely vexatious for a man to 
purchase a fruit tree, have it taken a thousand 
miles, nurse it a dozen years, and instead of real- 
‘izing his expectations, to find fruit of a most in- 
This has happened with a gentle- 

man in Frankfort, Ken. in relation to the seckle 
pear; and he bas circulated around him the grafts, 
|so that the injury is extensive. I hope you will 
"put in your paper a short paragraph, that you will, 





tees; and that the thanks of the Society be pre- with the prognostications connected with St. ypon request of any gentleman who may hereafter 
sented to him for the well known assiduity, zeal, | Swithin’s Day, which has just passed, being the pe imposed on, give publicity of the kind of decep- 


and interest manifested by him in the cause of | 15th of July. The old Scotch proverb Fespect- | tion, and by whom practised, provided the decep- 


agriculture, while a member of the Board. 
A true copy from the record. 
BENJ. GUILD, Assisi. Rec. See’y. 


Corrected list of the officers. 

Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, President, 
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Hon. Richard Sullivan, 
Hon. John Welles, | 
Hon. P. C. Brooks, | 
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Ii. H. Derby, Esq. | 

John ©. Gray, Esq. 
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Trustees. 


We beg leave to call the attention of our 
re@ders to the advertisement of Mr Champion, in 
our paper of this day. The American improver 
has now a rare opportunity to become possessed, 
at reasonable prices, of very fine stock. 


In addition to the great variety of fruits with 
which the Philadelphia market is supplied, Peach- 
es have been exposed for sale of tolerable quality 
and in considerable quantities. Young corn is a- 
bundant. By arrivals at New York from Charles- 
ton and Norfolk, we remark several cargoes of 
Watermelons. 


Thames Tunnel.—We are glad to find, that the 
Company for prosecuting this great and arduous 
enterprise, lave passed resolutions for its prompt 
completion. The water has sgain been entirely | 
excluded from the shaft, and nearly 300 feet of 
the south Tunnel is dry. The public are again 
admitted to inspect the great work.—Tie sum ex- 
pended on it is 130,0001. and it is calculated that 
only 170,0001, more will be necessary to com- 
plete it. 


- 
‘ 


Vool.— The Boston Courier states that more 
than $200,000 have been paid in this city, since 


the passage of the Tariff, for wool raised in Mas- | 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, | 


and New York. 

The Clove is now cultivated in the vicinity of 
Port au Prince, in the island of St Domingo. A 
single tree has produced sixty pounds, of excel- 
lent quality. 
in the south western part of the United States ? 


Blackstone Canal.---This canal is now navigable 
from Providence to the Albion Faciory. With 
three or four weeks of dry weather, the navigation 
will probably be opened to Worcester. 


Might not this plant be cultivated | 


|ing it is:— 


“ St. Swithin’s Day, gif ye do rain, 

{ For forty days it will remain, 

{ St. Swithin’s Day, an ye be fair, 

} For forty days ‘twill rain pa mair.” 

; ‘The unusual quantity of rain since Tuesday last, 
(St. Swithin’s Day, has gone far towards convert- 
jing us to the belief in this popular superstition, 
|and had it not been for the late delightfnl change 
\in the weather, we should have advised our farm- 
pr friends to prepare for a forty days’ rain, and in 
the meantime have cudgelled our brains for the 


jinvention of some method of making hay within 
doors, on the economical and labor saving princi- | 


| ple of the Paddy, who said, “if you want your po- 
|tatoes dug, fetch ’em along.” 


| the tradition abovementioned is said to have taken 

its rise, which cannot fail to interest and amuse 
the reader. In doing this we shall again draw 
upon the excellent article on Popular Superstitions, 
/in the last American Quarterly Review. Swithin, 
or Swithum, Bishop of Winchester, who died 868, 
‘desired that he might be buried in the epen church 
|yard contrary to the usual custom with Bishops, 
jand his request was complied with ; but the 
|monks, on being canonized, considering it dis- 
‘graceful for the Saint to lie in a publick cemetery, 
‘resolved to remove his body into the choir, which 
/was to be done with solemn procession on the 
15th of July : it rained, however, so violently for 
forty days together, that the design was abandon- 
ed. The vulgar tradition adds that the monks, 
finding it vain to contend with a Saint who had 
the clements so completely under his controul, 
gave him his own way. So soon as their inten- 
tion was abandoned, he became appeased, though 
not altogether so, and hence still reminds the de- 
.scendants of those obstinate people of the suprem- 
acy of his power. In the north of Scotland this 
day is termed St. Martin of Bullion’s Day, and the 
‘same superstition is there prevalent. One thing 
is certain, our summers are every year more and 
}more assimilated to the British summers, in a ma- 
jority of which there is a showery period at this 
season.— Lancaster Gazelic. 





‘cious destroyer of that worst of all domestic ver- 
|min, cockroaches. It is stated that two or three 
toads, being placed in the kitchen one night, upon 
‘examination in the morning, were found complete- 
\ly gorged with those troublesome invaders of the 
fire-place. We have had cockroach traps invent- 
ed and sold to rid our houses of these creatures, 
but these traps have not answered in all cases ;— 
housekeepers will now be able to oppose a natural 





ble commerce in toads may be the result of the dis- 
covery.— Boston Patriot. 


While on the sub- 
|ject we will refer to the circumstances from which | 


4 _— e : | 
Worth knowing.—The toad is said to be a vora- 


antidote to one of their discomforts, and a profiia-| 


‘tion was made by a vender of trees.* This will 
| correct a carelessness which must be its cause ;— 
|for I cannot believe there is any man so lost to 
' what is due to himself and to his fellow man as to 
‘thus deceive him for the paltry sum of the price 
of a small tree ; the injury to the one, and to so- 
ciety, is incaleulably greater than the benefit to 
the other. 

* [We shall have no hesitation in doing it if the 
person making the complaint will leave his name 
with the editor].— American Farmer. 





From the Southern Agriculturist4 
| 


THE PROCESS FOR MAKING CASTOR 
OIL. 

Dear Sir. In compliance with your request, I 
send you the process for making Castor Oil ; and 
hope that it may prove useful to the gentleman 
who requested the information. 

After collecting the bunches of seeds, expose 
them to the sun until perfectly dry—then lay them 
ona scaffold, and beat them with a very small 
flail, which will separate the hull from the seed : 
then pound them in a wooden mortar till the shell 
‘of every seed is broken. Have a vessel of water 
‘at boiling heat, which you will then put the seed 
into from ten to twenty minutes. A dirty scum 
'will rise which must be taken off; the clear oil 
| will then rise, which must be put into a second 
|vessel without water, to be acted on by a slow 
fire, not to arrive at boiling heat ; as soon as it ap- 
pears clear and, transparent, taking off the scum 
that may appear, (which will make an inferio: 
quality of oil ;) it is ready for bottling ; as soon as 
cold, exclude it from the air. The kind of Pal- 
ma Christi said to be the best for making oil, is 
of the species where the stalk is pink. 

P. S. The quantity of water in the first vessel 
must be as three to one to the quantity of the best 
seed, and stir frequently to prevent its adhering to 
the bottom of the vessel, which would give it a 
burned taste. Be careful that it does not boil 
over, as it will take fire. 

I remain yours, &c. 


Ss. 


Rail Road.— Messrs. Makepeace and Baldwin © 
have completed their examination and survey of | 
the rail road, to the borders of the State of New 
York, through part of Pittsfield, Lanesborough ~ 
Cheshire, Adams, Williamstown, and Pownal, Vt. 
The inclination of the land is found to be very 
gradual; generally not more than from ten to | 
twenty-five feet in a mile. The New York com- 
‘missioners set out on Monday to examine the 
route surveyed by Mr. Baldwin last summer.— 
The best feelings are entertained towards this 
\ project, by the commissioners and the people of a 
that State.— Bos. Daily Adv. 
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Apothecaries. —This business increases rapidly, 
and we fear that it is too often left to inexperienc- 
ed boys. An elderly lady, finding herfelf trifling- 
ly indisposed, sent for some peppermint, and took 
a few drops ; it produced a stupor, and on examin- 
ation of the phial, it contained hemlock. A few 
drops more would have put her to sleep “to wake 
no more.” The greatest caution is necessary in 
venders and purchasers of drugs.— Enquirer. 





When to praise.—Praise the fineness of the day 
when it is ended—praise a women when you have 
known her—a sword, when you have proved it— 
a maiden, after she is married-—the ice, when you 
have crossed it, and liquor after it is drank. 





THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 

A work with this title, compiled by the Editor of the New 
Englaad Farmer, with the assistance of a number of scientific 
and Practical Horticulturalists in the vicinity of Boston and New 
York, will be published by J. B. Russexx, Proprietor of the 
New Eugtand Farmer on Monday. The articles are arranged 
alphabetically, and comprise the most useful VEGETABLES and 
Ruts which cau be conveniently and economically cultivated 
iu the climate of New England and the Middle States; as well as | 
a Treatise on FLOWERS, andon LANDSCAPE or PICTURESQUE 
GaRDENS, on the general management of the Si_k Worm, 
and the manufacture of Sitx, and a Treatise on the culture of | 
Grapes Vines and the Srrawserry. The article on Fruit 
lrees contains an enumeration and description of al! the Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, &c. &c. 
that can be raised to the most advantage, and their relative for 
wardness in bearing, which will be feund to be of incalculable 
benefit to gentlemen in laying out orchards. Each of the above 
articles is furnished by gentlemen practically acquainted with 
the subjects on which they have written, 

‘The following is the Genera! Index of the book, which is su- 
peradded to a Calendaria! Index, giving directions for perform- 
ing the work of all the months in the year as they follow in 





success.on. 





Apple Elecampane Mulberry 

Apple tree Eadive Mushroom 

Apricot Espaliers Mustard 

Artichoke Fennel Neciarine | 
Asparagus Fioweks, onsA- 2 Nursery 

Balin MENTAL Oak 

Barley Fruits Okra 

Rean Freir Trers Onion 

Beet Garlick Orehard 

Seue plant Gooseberry Parsley 

Borecole Gourd Parsnip 

Borer Grafting Pea 

Broccoli Green house Peach tree 

Brussels sprouts Hawthorn Pear tree 
Puckthorn Heading down Pepper | 
Cabbage Hedges Piuin tree | 
Canker worm Hoein Potato 
Caraway Horse Radish Prunin 
Cardoon Jot bed Pumpkin i 
Carrot Hot house Quince { 
Caterpillar Hyssop Radish | 
Cauliflower lnarching Rhubarb | 
Celery Tadian corn Roller 
Chamomile luoculation, or bud- 2 Rose 
Cherry tree ding : Rosemary 

Chervil Insects ue : 

Chive Jerusalem Artichoke Sage 

Colewort LANDSCAPE AND) Salsify 

Coriander PicturEsquk > Savory 

Cress, water GaRDENs S Sea kale 
Cress, garden Lavender SiLk | 
Cucumber Layers Skirret 

Curculio Leaves Spinach 

Currant Leek Squash 

Cuttings Lettuce STRAWBERRY 
Dandelion Locust tree Tansy 

Dibble Love apple Tarragon 

Dill Madder Teaser 

Drains Mangel Wurtzel Thyme 

Duck Marjoram Tomato 

ree plant Melon Turnip 

Elder Mint Vine. 


In addition te the above, the work contains a variety of arti- 
eles on Domestic Wines from the Red and Black Currant, 
Gooseberries, Elder Berries, &e. jellies from fruits, preserva- 
tion of fruits, &c. and many other articles on domestic economy, 
whieh will make the work desirable in families. It is hand- 
somely prinied, and makes a volume of 312 pages. 


Sepiember, at Batavia, will be sold at auction about forty thou- | Is; 
sand acres of land in the 'Tonnewanta, Canneadea, Buffalo and | son, stand at Bi —— hey are young, and have beea high- 
Cattaraugus reservations. » 


specimens of his Improved Short Horns, and high bred Leices- | 
ter Sheep, into the United States, and who has for the last twen- | 
ty years had the honor to obtain a great number of premiums 


cultural associations, now iitends to 


Genesee—Indian Reservation Lands. 
On the 3d of September next, at Batavia, and on the 10th of 





The title is indisputable, and information respecting it may be 


had, and maps showing the lots to be sold may be seen, on ap- 


lication to Thomas & Ogden, in New York—J. Fellows, at 
jeneva—G. W. Long, at Batavia, and H. B. Potter, at Buffalo. 


Valuable English Stock. ¥ 


Mr Champion of Blythin Nottinghamshire, who has seut se 


{ 





| 


and sweepstakes for both his cattle and sheep, at various agri- 
ie up his farm, and to 
sell by auction without reserve, the whole of his breeding s‘ock, 
consisting of nearly one hundred head, Including Bulls, Cows, 
and Heifers, and the celebrated Miss Poynts, wiih a very su- 
rior bull calf bred from her, by Blyth Favorite. Also about 
50 Rams, and 700 breeding Ewes. The sale will take place 
on the 4th and 5th of September next. Mr C. has spared neith- | 
er trouble in selecting, nor expense in obtaining the best ant- 
mals ; and his sheep combine with constitution, the most valua- | 
ble qualities of size, great inclination to fatten, with a superior | 
staple of wool, both for length and fineness. Mr Champion will 
be glad to afford eve:y accommodation to purchasers, in send- 
ing the stock to Liverpool, from which place he is distant only | 


95 miles. Blyth, near Bawtey, (Eng.) May 12, 1828. | 


Patent Balance and Hay Scale Manufactory. 
The subscriber, agent for Thomas’ Improved Patent Hay 
Scales, and patent Balances, :nforms the public that he has oi 
hand a good assortment of correct and well finished patent Bal- 
ances of all sizes—and wi'l furnish at the shortest notice his 
improved Hay Scales of any size or weight—apparatus of every 





| description furnished scparate for old or new works. 


JR. NEWELL. 


Budding or Inoculating 
May be performed from 15th July, to the 15th September, | 
(there are many kinds of fruit that cannot be raised otherwise) 
such as peaches, apricots, nectarines ; and it is the readiest way 
of obtaining the choicest kinds of roses on sweet briar or com- 
mon rose stocks. Budding of roses is the most beneficial, and 
the best way to increase that valuable flower. You can obtain 
12 from one cutting. A man bred to the nursery business, and 
wh@has the best method known for budding, will make public 
tne art for a small compensation ; and 9 out of 10 grows. This 
man will attend any who has 2 or 3 days’ work, at moderate , 
wages, and may be heard of at the New England Farmer Seed 
Store. july 25 








Patent Green House. 
The subscriber proposes to solicit a patent for a green house, 
which will be built without stone, brick. lime or adh, #lso with- 
out burning any kiad of fuel. or using steam or dung, and only 
half the usual quantity of glass. ‘The simplicity of :ts constrac- 
ion, the cheapuess of building, and the saving of expense, make 
this invention worthy of notice. Any man of taste can have 
oue tor a trifling sum. ‘Phe subscriber would prefer a subserip- 
uon from those interested, before taking a patent. 
Roxbury, July 





23. GEORGE REWSON. 


2 Partner Wanted, 

Who can command a capital which be would be willing to 
invest in establishing a Horticultural aud Botanical Garden at 
Baltimore. He may now have an opportunity of forming a con 
nection with a person capable of conducting such an establish- 
meut, aud who possesses many advantages. For further iufor- 
mation, quire personally, or by letter, post paid, to G. F. Mil- 
ler, Balktimore. Baltimore, June 18, 1828. 
For sale, an Improved Short Horued Durham Cow, and Bull 
Calf, three weeks old, froin the Coelebs stock, of remarkable 
— size and form; color red aud white, handsomely mixed. | 

he last year’s Calt (a heifer) from the same Cow cbtained a! 
premium at the Brighton Cattle Show in October last. Inecire 
at the office of the New Englaud Farmer. ‘ 





—— { 
Bull Calf for Sale. 
For sale, a beaatiful Bu!l Calf by Admiral, a very desirable 
arimal for those who fee! interested in tne improvement of our | 
breed of Stock.— Apply to Maj. Jaques of Charlestown, where | 
he may be seen. 3 July 18 | 


Pek 








. German Geese. 
For sale, two pairs of this superior breed of Geese, from East | 
Frieziand, Geruanp—quedaced fem a pair imported last oo 
direct from Bremen, in ship North America, Capt. Child; and } 
which were selected by said Capt. himself, with the greatest | 
care. ‘These geese possess many important qualities peculiar 
to their breed—among which is, their size, their usua weight | 
when fat being from 25 to 30 pounds each—also the large quan- 
lity of feathers which they yield, the Germans pluck the 
Gree times a Bae and the feathers are considered ihe best 
be German, nglish and Duich markets—and their rema 

y docile, gentle aud domestic dispositions. Apply to Capt. 8. | 
P’ Child, Warren R. 1. where the geese are to be seen—or to | 
Wa. B. Bradford, Jr. No. 24 India sireet, head of Central | 
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(> Any person who will obtain subscribers for, or engage 


live copies, and forward $6.00 as payment in full, shal! have a 
sixth copy gratis, for his trouble 


bas - crt to the New England Farmer Seed Store. | 
aly ot 


veral | two years olds—I1 s 


guineas each ten feet, 10 subscribers. 


Barefout and Serab. 
These two valuable animals, which have been sent te this 
country by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, will, for the present sea- 


ly celebrated in England. The pedigree of Baretoot, a chess 
nut horse, is as follows. 
FOALED 1820. 
Barefoot. by ‘Trump, dam Rosamond by Buzzard, out of 
Roseberry, sister to Huley and ‘Fartar, by Phenomenon, out of 


} Miss West by Matcham—Regulus—Crab—Childers—Pasid. 


In 1822, when at Pontefract, sweepstakes of 20 gs. each, for 
Barefoot beating Harpeouer. 

In 1823, York & pri St. Ledger, of 25 gs. each, 6 subs.— 
Barefoot beating four others.—A, Poutefract sweepstakes of 30 
Baretoot beating Pala- 
tine. 

In 1823, the Doncaster great St. Ledgers, of 25 gs. each, 80 
subscribers. Barefoot beating IL others. 

In 1823, at New Market, isarefoot won a handicup plate val- 
ue £50, beating Tressilian end five others. 

Iu 1824, at Ascot Heath, Barefoot « alked over for the Swine 
las stakes, of 25 sovereigns each 3 subs. 

In 1825, at Lancaster, the gold cup, value 10 gs. added to @ 
sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns, 17 subs. of all ages. Barefoot 
beating Lottery aud twe others. 

In 1826, at Manchester, Handienp stakes of 30 sovereigns 
each, 10 ft. with 20 sovereigns edidled—6 subscribers—Baretoot 
beating two ethers. At Lancaster, the gold cup, value 100 gy. 
added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovercigus each, 9 subs.—Bare 


| foot beating two others. 


Serap, (a beautiful hay Horse,) Foatep 1x 1821 

Got by Phantom out of Jesse, by Totteridge—Ler dam Crave 
ker by Highflyer, out of Nutcracker, by Matesum. 

fu 1824, won the New Market stakes, 50 gs. each, 21 subs.~ 
Serab beating four others. 

jn 1825, at the New Market Crane meeting. the stakes, 100 
sov’ngs. 7 subs. Serab beating two others, The same yeur, 
Spring meeting, Serab won Handicup sweepstakes, 100 sov’us 
6 subs. beating three others. 

In 1826, Serab won Kings Plate, 100 ¢s. beating 36 others. 


In 1827 jis 


7, Stocton, Serab won the gold cap. 
ee eee 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE., 





i | FROM To 
| APPLES, best, - - barre!.| 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - ton. | 92 50; 97 50 
Pearl, first sort, - } 1100 00 
BEANS. white, ° ° - jbushel. 150° 1 745 
BEEF, mess, new, - . - jbarrel.| 10 50; 13 00 
Cargo, No. 1, new, i «= | BR 8 7: 
Cargo, No. 2, new, | * | 795 960 
' BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. | 2, 14 
CHUEESE, new milk, - - és § 10 
Skimmed milk, - - - 2 Sf 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Noward-street. - — barre!.! 5 25) & 37 
Geuesee, - - - “ | 462) § 00 
Rye, best, - “ | 287 
GRAIN, Corn, - - thushe! | 53 
Rye, - - - - a | 50 
Barley, = - - ° 60 70 
Onats, -  - a sc} 32 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | pound. 9 
LIME, . - ° - - | cask.| 160) 1 50 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | 250, 2 75 
PORK. new, clear, - . ‘ - (barrel. 18 00) 19 0G 
Navy, mess, new, - - “ 13 50, 14 00 
Cargo, No.1, new, —- - 13 00, 13 50 
SEEDS, Werd’s Grass, - - bushel. 2 00) 2 95 
Orchard Grass, - - a | 4 
Fow! Meadow, - . - | 4 
Rye Grass, - - . | 4 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - “ 5 
Red Top - - m ‘ ia 
Lucerne, - - - - |pound | 
White Honeysuckle Clover, ‘ 


Red Clover, (noriliern) 
Freach Sugar Beet, - 


S&ESSRESSSSSS 


Mange! Wurtzel, 


WOOL, Merino. full blood, washed, - 42) 
Merino, fal! blood. unwastred, “ 25) 
Merino, three tourths washed, “ 38! 40 
Merino, half & quarter washed 30) 35 
Native, washed, - - | 25) 90- 
Pelled, Lamb’s, first sert, - | “© 43) 48 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, “ Bt! 30 
Pulled, for spianing, first sort, 3A ae 
PROVISION MARKET. | | 
REEF, best pieces, - - . - |ponnd 10; 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, . “s 10 
whole hogs, , ¢ | 6 
VEAL, _- - - - - ,  & 6) 8 
MUTTON, : ° _ . ‘i “ 5! 10 
POULTRY, - . . . - | ©  searce | 
BUTTER, keg and wb, - ° 12 14 
: Lump, best, of « 16 20 
EGGS, - . - - - | dozen | i4) 18 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel { Ww 
Indian, reiail, = - ae St... 65 
POTATOS, new - ° ° 7 wy { "5 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - jbarrel. 200 2 50 
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_MISCELLA NIES. 
TOA CHILD. 
Thy memory as a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind—- 
As dew upon the purple bell— 


As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 

As sunshine on the river—= 
So hath it always been to ol 

So shall it be forever. 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me sofily eal), 

Like echo on the mountain streams, 
In sportive water-fall. 

I see thy torm as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossomed in the eyes of mer 
Like any flower of spring. 


Thy soul to héaven hath fled, 
From earthly thealdom free : 
Yet ‘tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’ st to me 
In slumber, I behold 
Thy form as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 


T hear in solitude, 
The pratte, kind and free, 
Thou utteredst in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 
I think no’ they are dreams, 
3ut that thon livest still. 


Cardinal Wolscy, one of the greatest ministers 
of state that ever was, poured forth his soul in 
these sad words: “Had I been as diligent to serve 
my God, as I have been to please my king, he 
would not have forsaken me in my gray hairs.” 


Dread of dedtheIt i is a common symptom in 
nervous disease, and i considered with its 
regard to its so esorangys on health. In these cases 
it seems rather to spoil life than destroy it. Not 
only the child, but the young man till thirty never 
feels that he is mortal; but after forty a man’s 
thoughts are much occupied by the inevitable pros- 
pect, and most of us have our little corps of con- 
solation to protect us from the fear of it. Those 
of authors come out in their works. One of the 
most remarkable, is a litth Essay on Death, by 
Lord Bacon; not that in iis Essays, but towards 
the end of his works, near his will. 


here 


The curate 


of a London parish, who has great experience of 
death-bed scenes, Was asked how people general-| 


ly met their end? And the answer was, “either 
they wish for it as a relief from suffering, or they , 
are not conscious of it.” Even Dr. Johnson, who 


dreaded death so much ata distan¢e, seems to | bounds in saying of ten times the size of those | 


have feared it as little on his atrival as other peo- 
ple ; and we believe that to many persons with 
right views, who have had a liberal allowance of. 
sickness and sorrow, death becomes an object no: 
so much of apprehension as of curiosity and inter- 
est. This state of mind is not only necessary for 
our comfort during health, but for our safety dur- 
ing sickness. One of the ablest physicians alive, 
once said that in a dangerous illness, ceteris pari- 
bus, a christian would have a better chance of re- 
covery than an unbeliever—that religious resigna- 
tion was a better soothing medicine than a poppy, 


Loi a better’ ‘ould than an -iiben. Dr. Reid! 


set an ‘example of this kind, was more than the 


gives a similar opinion in the following expressive | most sanguine friend of temperance could have 


| passage : 


life. An indulgence in this morbid excess of ap- 
/ prehension not only embitters a man’s existence, 
| but may often tend to shorten its duration. He 
{hastens the advance of death, by the fear with 
which his frame is seized at its real or imaginary 
approach. His trembling hand involuntary shakes 
the glass in which his hours are numbered.” 

Contradictory as it may appear, there are well 
attested instances of persons who have been driv- 
en even to suicide by the dread of dissolution. It 
would seem as if they had run into the arms of 
death in order to shelter themselves from the ter- 
ror of his countenance.— Quar. Rev. 


Method, as Mrs. More says, is the very hinge of 
"business : and there is no method without punetu- 
ality. Punctuality is important, because it sub- 
se orves the peace and good temper of a family ; the 
}want of it not only intringes on necessary duty, 
but sometimes excludes this duty. Punctuality is 
| portant as it gains time ; it is like packing things 
|in a box, a goed packer will get in half as much 
more as a bad one. The calmness of mind which | 





a disorderly man is always in a hurry : he has no 
time to speak with you, because he is going else- 
where : and when he gets there, he is too late for 
his business, or he must hurry away to another 
before | 
the Duke of Neweastle-—“ I do one thing ata 
time.” Punctuality gives weight to character.— 
“Such a man has made an appointment: then I 
know he will keep it.” And this generates pune- 
tuality in you: for like other virtues it propagates 
itself: servants and children must be punctual 
where their leaders are so. Appointments indeed, ; 
become debis; T owe you punctuality, if [ have 
made an appointment with you, and have no right 
to throw away your time if ldo my own. 





Agriculturc.—I one year raised a large supply 
of carrot seed, so that I had much left after sow- 
ing the next year, and continued to sow from the 
same parcel for seven vears at least ; but was sur- 
prised to find, as I thought, my ground much im- 
poverished, though yearly manured ; for, at the 
last, though my seeds vegetated, which I thought 
a sufficient proof of their geodness, yet at last 
they did not grow well for two or three years, till 
they were little larger than pipe-stems, and were 
not worth pulling. But as my seeds vegetated, I 
was wholly unconscious of the cause ; however, I 


ed well; my seeds vegetated quicker, grew thrif- 
tv, and produced abundance ; and I am within) 


produced from the old seed. Now, what is the ; 
|v value of a carrot seed to a carrot? a beet seed to; 
a beet? a cabbage toa cabbage : ? 





Temperance.—It is worthy of record, that no} 


dinner on the Neck, on Friday the 4th inst. This | 
times—that a class of people, whose profession 
has always been held to give them a peculiar 
license in all the points of minor morals, and whose 
hardships have often no other alleviation than is | 
‘furnished hy a recourse to the ean of grog, should | 





“The habitual horror wiich thus over- | 
shadows the mind, darkens the little daylight of | 


it produces, is another advantage of punctuality : | 


1e can finish it.—It was a wise maxim of, 


finally threw away my seeds and got new ones; 
and the next planting in the same ground succeed- | 


ardent spirits were used by the seamen, at their | 


is really one of the most encouraging signs of the | 


expected.— Salem Gazette. 





| The toad.—An English farmer on the 20th May. 


| 1826, inclosed a small toad ia a garden pot, ren- 
| dered air tight, and buried it in the ground ; and 
‘on the 14th May, 1823, in presence of a witness, 
he dug up the pot, and found the toad not only 
alive, but hearty, and apparently in a thriving con- 
dition, as it had grown considerably ; the lustre of 
its brilliant eyes appearing to be not a whit di- 
minished by its long incarceration. 


Dr. Macartney, the anatomical professor in Dub- 
lin, with about fifty other surgeons, have begun 
the patriotic work of surrendermg up their own 
bodies for dissection, by signing, with all due sol- 
emnity, an order to their respective executors to 
that effect.—.dbion. 


In a Charleston paper now on our table, is an 
advertisment of a raffle—and the article to be 
gambled for is a folio Family Bible!—The adver- 
tisement is headed, “faint heart never won a fair 
lady.” —Providence Patriot. 








Large coal.-—Five dollars was refused last week 
for a single piece of coal, while passing through 
Pottsville, from: one of the mines of the’ North 
American Company. It weighed upwards of a 
ton and a half. 


“What constitutes a state” of drunkenness? A court 
in Pennsylvania have decided that a man was not 


a habitual drunkard unless he was intoxicated half 


the time; and in New York, unless drunk all the 

lime. 

* SA, 
Turnip Seed, &c. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No 
2 North Market Street, Loston, an exiensive 








tee Seeds, some of inch are the growth of the present 
season— the finest sorts either for family use or stock, ‘The 


most improved sorts for the former are the White Stone, White 
Dutch, Yellow Stone, Yellow Matta. The Vetsow Stone is 
one of uncommon excellence and keeps: well. Qt the sorts for 
field culture, the White Nortolk, White Giobe, and Yellow Ab- 
erdeen or Bullock ave preferable. ‘The Yellow Aberdeen is 
most approved among the farmers of England and Scotland, as 
it grows to a large size, is very sweet ain! Rutritious, and keeps 
till June. Also, Yellow Ruta Baga, or Russian ‘Puruip, of the 
best description. The above seeds were saved in Europe ex 
pressly for us, and the utmost dependence may be placed upun 
their genuine quality A variety of Long and Turnip Radish 
es. suitable for growing the three ensuing months. t ’rickly o1 
Fall Spinach, Long Prickly aud Early Cluster Cucumber ; also 
the genuine Girkin Cucumber, or West India pickling one of 
the finest pickles. 
Likewise 200 Ibs. fresh common white flat English Turnip 
par ed, a part of it the growth of 1°28 :—to dealers and purchas- 
's by the quantity, it will be put at a low rate, 


Oat Meal, Oat Flour, Grotts, &c. 

Just received at the New England Parmer Seed Store, a 
further supply of the above articles, via“30 barrels of fresh Oa' 
Meal, fine bolted Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Rice, 
| Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale or re- 
- Also afew cannisters of fine Oad Flour, neatly packed 

t 50 ets. _per caunister. 








Seeds for the Hy est Indies. 

Merchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the West 
| Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.—Each box contain: 
upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vewetable and orna- 
| mental, in quantities sufficient for a common Rite ‘hen garden.— 
Likewise the greatest variety of seerls to be found in New Eng 
land, by the “em or bushel, al! warranted pure, and of the 
\ growth of 1827. 








4 Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 10 pair fine Bremen Geese. Apply at the Nev 
England Farmer Seed Store Faly 4. 








b Published « every Friday, at 83 per “annum, , payable at at the en’ 


\ Of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the ¢im 
| of subses Ping, ove entificd ton eeductiou ef fifty cents. 
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